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THE DEATH OP FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

Florence Nightingale passed from this visible world on August 
13, having completed her ninetieth year. Probably the image of her 
winch we all carry in our hearts is that of the youthful, gracious presence 
which the soldiers loved and blessed, and which all men honored, — yet 
a full half century has passed since her work in the Crimea, and it was 
an aged woman, and frail "great mind in little body," who slipped 
away as quietly as she had lived during these many years of invalid 
existence. 

At the time of this writing the burial has not taken place, but it is 
reported that it will be a simple rite, in accordance with her wishes, — 
not in Westminster Abbey, as the English nation desired. 

In thinking of her work and influence, we must avoid the mistake 
of picturing her appearance at that dark time, fifty years ago, as that 
of a meteor, suddenly shining in the night and then disappearing. 
Miss Nightingale accomplished her great mission in life, not by chance 
or accident, nor was her influence due wholly to her wonderful natural 
gifts and graces. Without the most careful training and preparation, 
even her angelic goodness and magnetic influence might have been of 
but little lasting benefit. She came of cultured people and was brought 
up in a scholarly atmosphere. Her general education was far more 
thorough than that afforded by the schools of the time. She studied 
the classics, mathematics, and modern languages both by herself and 
with tutors because of her desire for knowledge and love of it. She 
was in close touch with the thinkers and workers of the day in all 
beneficent and charitable work. Her natural aptitude and interest in 
caring for the sick was made thorough and scientific by first-hand 
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observation of hospital methods, both in England and on the continent, 
and by the best practical training then obtainable, that at Kaiserswerth. 

In her work for the English armies, she was not without the discour- 
agements which come to all reformers. She tasted the bitterness of 
opposition, misunderstanding, misinterpretation, and calumny, — and 
hardest of all, perhaps, disloyalty from some of her assistants. 

The more we study her life and her writings, the more we must be 
amazed at the reach of her vision, for she was the first thinker and 
writer of her times on hygiene, on hospital and training-school 
administration, on private and hospital nursing methods, and on 
the care of the sick poor in their own homes. Although her presentation 
of these subjects is clear and convincing, humanitarians have been slow 
in learning the lesson, and are just beginning to catch up with her in 
their comprehension of these problems. 

Miss Nightingale had an unusual combination of traits, — strength 
of character without combativeness, and humility without self-distrust. 
Her nature was deeply spiritual, and she loved her work, not for her 
own part in it, but for humanity's sake. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE 

Two events of note are to be recorded in the history of venereal 
diseases and prostitution in the United States. One is a splendid piece 
of progress, namely, the union of all the societies of sanitary and moral 
prophylaxis in the country under the name " The American Federation 
for Sex Hygiene." A report of this meeting says: 

" Pursuant to a call issued by the president of the American Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis (Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New 
York City), a meeting of delegates from various societies, invited to 
participate in the organization of a federation of societies for the pur- 
pose expressed in Article II of the constitution hereinafter set forth, 
was held in the Assembly Hall of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
St. Louis, June 6, 1910. 

There were present participating in the meeting delegates from: 
American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, Pennsylvania 
Society for the Prevention of Social Diseases, The Maryland Society of 
Social Hygiene, The California Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Syphilis and Gonorrhoea, Colorado Society for Social Health, Texas 
State Society of Social Hygiene, Connecticut Society of Social Hygiene, 
Indiana Society of Social Hygiene, St. Louis Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis. The Chicago Society of Social Hygiene and the 
Spokane Society of Social and Moral Hygiene were represented by official 
communication from their executive committees. The Milwaukee So- 
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ciety of Sanitary and Moral Education appointed delegates who did 
not arrive in time to participate in the organization." 

The purpose of the Federation is declared by the constitution to be : 
the education of the public in the physiology and hygiene of sex, and the 
study of every means, educational, sanitary, moral, and legislative, for 
the prevention of syphilis and of gonococcus infection. 

Dr. Morrow was unanimously elected president of the new Federation, 
an honor which belongs to him by logic and right for his superb courage 
in being the first to initiate the movement for a union of the medical 
profession and the laity in the combat against venereal disease, for his 
great dignity and unfailing nobility of attitude, and for his generous 
devotion of time and resources to the cause. 

The following resolutions were offered by Dr. Eobert N. Willson, 
of Philadelphia, and were on motion formally adopted for presentation 
to the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association, with the 
request that they be adopted also as the public attitude of that body : 

Whereas, The necessity daily appears more imperative of protecting 
innocent American women and children against infection by the social 
diseases, syphilis and gonorrhoea; and, 

Whereas, There is ample evidence of a belief deeply grounded among 
the laity that sexual indulgence is necessary to the health of the normal 
man; and, 

Whereas, There exist in consequence widely differing and double 
standards of morals and of physical health for the male and female 
sexes, that lead directly to the disease and death of many of our women 
and children; 

Be it Resolved, That the American Medical Association through its 
House of Delegates, hereby presents for the instruction and protection 
of the lay public the unqualified declaration that illicit sexual intercourse 
is not only unnecessary to health, but that its direct consequences in terms 
of infectious disease constitute a grave menace to the physical integrity 
of the individual and of the nation. 

The second event is in the nature of a social calamity and is the 
more serious because of the wide-spread ignorance of its true significance. 
The legislature of New York state has passed a lengthy bill dealing with 
the procedures of the inferior courts of New York City, much of which is 
good and greatly needed, but at the end there have been placed certain 
clauses dealing with the question of prostitutes brought before the court. 
To know the men who were behind these special clauses is to know that 
the "interests" that make a profit out of vice supported them. The 
clauses provide for a system of medical examination then and there in 
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a room adjoining the court, for women convicted of prostitution, and 
their commitment to a hospital prison for a minimum of period or a 
maximum of twelve months according to the report made by the exam- 
ining physician to the magistrate. The maximum sentence may, how- 
ever, be shortened if on physician's certificate the prisoners are pro- 
nounced to be cured of their (venereal) disease. 

Those who know even in part the history of the evidence on legisla- 
tion of this character in other countries at once realize that here is one 
of the most blighting social devices that has ever devastated older coun- 
tries planted in our comparatively new national life. This is the first 
step towards a return to the odious " lock hospital," the " regulation of 
vice," the " Continental system," which has made public streets abroad 
unfit for young girls who are unchaperoned ; contributed to a low esti- 
mate of women in general ; created an army of officials all interested in 
maintaining prostitution as a business, giving them, in turn, an occupa- 
tion; been the richest mine for blackmail, bribery, and corruption; en- 
couraged young men to believe that vice was permissible and had been 
made sanitary by the regulations; and everywhere increased instead of 
lessened disease, largely through the false sense of security it has given 
to thoughtless and ignorant men. 

Leaving aside all purely moral or sentimental considerations, we will 
repeat the medical reasons showing the fallacy of such legislation as stated 
many times by Dr. Morrow, head of the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis. 

There is first the frequent impossibility of making a correct diagnosis 
in one examination. Many cases of " venereal " require repeated exam- 
inations at different times, with careful microscopic tests. Such work 
cannot be properly done in a room adjoining the court, in the few 
moments that are available during night sessions, when, perhaps, dozens 
of cases may have to be examined. The history of other countries shows, 
too, that prostitutes become expert in concealing symptoms, and that 
druggists and practitioners have made lucrative specialties of such in- 
struction. There is also the fact that a woman, presenting no symptoms 
herself, may infect one man by germs which she has previously received 
from another. Next, there is the absurdity of the minimum and maxi- 
mum sentence. It is well known to physicians and nurses that many 
cases of "venereal" require years for cure, while some are incurable. 
Dr. Morrow says that old prostitutes are practically incurable. There is 
then the fact that, naturally hating the prison hospital detention, prosti- 
tutes become skilled in evading the police, and become clandestine, and 
a system, cumbersome and costly to the taxpayers, is maintained with 
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utterly futile results. Lastly, there is the gross and stupid fallacy that 
venereal diseases may be checked by supervising women only. Prosti- 
tutes are only the passive spreaders — profligate men are the active spreaders 
of venereal diseases. To remove a few diseased women to hospital while 
leaving free all the men who are infected, and who habitually frequent 
places of ill-fame, is one of those absurdities that makes one question 
whether we really are an intelligent people. If a contaminated water 
supply was the cause of an epidemic of typhoid in a city, and the authori- 
ties decided that in isolating a few female typhoid cases in hospital they 
were doing the best they could do, leaving the source of the disease un- 
touched, would any one call this a step forward and say " at least the 
danger of the disease is diminished by just the number who are in 
hospital at any one time?" Yet that argument has been made in good 
faith, by persons who pass as intelligent, upon this bill of the New York 
state legislature. 

What really happens has been thus explained by Dr. Morrow. Sup- 
pose that in one house of ill-fame having twelve inmates six are removed 
to the hospital. Their places do not remain vacant, for the house 
cannot lose its revenue; six new inmates are immediately procured some- 
where, somehow ; often they are fresh young girls, and these are immedi- 
ately contaminated and quickly become diseased by the evil men to 
whom they are exposed. There is not only no diminution then, in the 
number of cases of " venereal," but the number is actually increased, for 
presently those in hospital come out, their terms served, and are quickly 
reinfected, or they may not have been actually cured at all. Thus in 
place of the original twelve there are now eighteen. The increase among 
young men is even more marked, because more of them, having a vague 
idea that the law is in their favor, indulge, or indulge oftener, and the 
final result is an ever- widening circle of infections in the sacred " home " 
— more gynaecological operations, more blind babies, more hereditary 
syphilis. 

The sorrowful thing about the Page bill is that a number of good men 
and women who are known to stand for social betterment have been misled 
by Ignorance into endorsing this calamitous legislation. It is a real misfor- 
tune that The Survey, so widely read among philanthropic people, has 
made this mistake. It is one which it has no excuse for making, because 
the business of The Survey is to be right on all such matters. It has 
Moses and the Prophets: it has Dr. Morrow, Dr. Howard Kelly, Dr. 
Anna Daniels, Dr. and Mrs. Hooker, and a score of others, to whom 
it might refer for expert information. The Survey would surely resent 
being ignored, say, by some one writing on child labor legislation, who 
took the opinions of those known not to be experts on the subject. 
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The worst of the Page prostitution clauses is that already the magis- 
trates in other cities are saying "we must have something like that." 
Women all over the country must arise, and nurses must take their share 
in showing that the only adequate treatment of venereal disease lies in 
the prevention of prostitution. " Not to make prostitution safe, but to 
prevent the making of prostitutes," says Dr. Morrow. 

MEDICAL OPINION OF- THE " PHYSICIANS NATIONAL BOARD 
OF REGENTS" 

In the April issue of the Journal we referred to the activities of the 
" Physicians National Board of Eegents," warning nurses against con- 
fusing its enrolment of nurses in four classes with the legitimate regis- 
tration by state boards formed for that purpose. We learn that the 
country is still being flooded by circulars, directed especially to out-of- 
the-way towns and rural districts, whose aim is to induce nurses to pay 
a large fee for an enrolment which gives them no standing, no privi- 
leges, no legal recognition. We know that busy women go on about 
their work, paying little attention to such schemes until suddenly brought 
to realize the harm that may be wrought by them, but they should both 
inform themselves and warn others of the misleading and mercenary 
character of this undertaking. 

In support of the argument which we have used from the beginning, 
that the best physicians are always with us in our efforts for maintaining 
a high standard of education for the nurse, that they understand our 
problems and sympathize in our struggles, we quote the following ex- 
tracts. The first is an editorial which appeared in the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch, as follows: 

Dr. Henry Beates, chairman of the Pennsylvania Board of Medical Exam- 
iners, either suffers from chronic dyspepsia or else has not associated with the 
best people of his craft. At least these seem to be the only possible excuses for 
the assault which he made recently on trained nursing. If one may believe 
Dr. Beates, the trained nurse is the most tempted and the most dangerous 
of women. She enters a hospital, and finds herself surrounded by depraved men 
and debased women; her moral nature is warped and her future is ruined. Few 
of the girls who enter the hospitals, he says, " escape with character and honor," 
and even these " lose much and frequently all of that indefinable bloom and 
grace which is at once the charm and the crowning glory of true womanhood." 

If this charge were true, it would be far better to close the nurses' training 
schools and return to the days when old women and men nursed their kind. 
Society could not afford the loss of so many fine girls, even for the care of the 
sick, and morality could not afford to sacrifice so much honor in healing the 
diseased. As a matter of fact, Dr. Beates has probably picked out the worst 
nurses' school and the worst hospital he knows and has taken them as a type 
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of the whole. There are hospitals in this country where precisely what Dr. 
Beates describes might occur, but these are fortunately so few that they do not 
affect the tone of the profession or damage its high morality. 

On the contrary, no man who has labored with trained nurses or watched 
them in the hospitals can fail to bear honor to their worth, their sacrifices, and 
their service. They endure hardships, they perform menial duties, but they do 
it with a charm and a grace that dignify the labor and glorify the laborers. 
They learn many lessons which are contrary to their nature, and oftentimes 
their souls rebel against these things, but most of them bear all in patience, 
knowing that their calling is high and their mission sacred. 

There may be another profession which is as exacting, but there is none 
in which the standard of morality and the standard of sacrifice are higher. For 
one trained nurse who follows her profession for the emolument and excitement, 
there are a hundred who enter it as a solemn life-work, and who devote to it the 
purity of noble hearts and the consecration of the truest womanhood. 

The second extract, taken from The Nurses' Journal of the Pacific 
Coast, is a letter sent by the King County Medical Society of the state of 
Washington to the " National Board of Kegents," in response to one of 
its plausible circulars. 

Seattle, Wash., April 21, 1910. 
Physicians National Boaed of Regents, 

1717 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Your communication of March 24 to the secretary of the King 
County Medical Society was received some time ago and referred to the board 
of trustees, who took action in reference to it to-day, and instructed its officers 
to reply. 

It is the feeling of this board that the objects as set forth in this com- 
munication are not worthy of serious consideration by a body of enlightened 
medical men of the present generation. The principal purport seems to be 
to curtail the nurse's powers in her relation to the doctor and also to lessen 
her income very materially. 

We realize that there are both good and bad nurses, but it is the usual 
thing to find among the nurses who are well trained a woman who attends 
strictly to her own part of the business, and in this community at least we find a 
very valuable aid in the trained nurse instead of the meddler, as indicated in your 
communication. 

Our nurses also receive $25 per week, after a three years' very hard training, 
a mere pittance in comparison with the amount received by physicians who have 
spent very little more time in their education. A physician can easily do a large 
amount of charity work and still earn an income upon which he can live. The 
nurse, on the other hand, when she is engaged, gives her full time to her patient. 
If the ideas suggested in this circular were carried out, a nurse would be spending 
the best part of her time working for anywhere from $5 to $20 a week, and, 
in fact, often working for nothing, thus putting a burden on this woman who has 
taken the trouble and worked hard in proper preparation, by taking from her 
at the rate of $5 to $25 per week money which is remarkably well earned. 

How many people are there on salaries of $75 to $100 a month who would 
give this amount to charity? Charity patients must be taken care of, but, at 
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least in this community, it is always done either by private or public charity, 
and we do not call upon our trained nurses to bear that special burden. 

It is often necessary for the nurse to do an extra amount of work and deny 
herself much of the pleasure of life in order to help along those who are not 
well to do. In addition to imposing this burden on the nurse, your plan would 
also tend to pauperize the community. For instance, one patient is able to pay 
only $20 a week, and his next-door neighbor is able to pay the full amount; 
don't you suppose he would also want to pay the smaller amount? To continue 
a little further: The next patient would be able to pay, say, only $15; then all 
would want to pay $15, and so on until you would finally have your nurse 
working for little or nothing, and when you get to that point you necessarily 
would have incompetent work performed, as the self-respecting part of the profes- 
sion would disappear and take up other lines of work. 

If there should be any change in the charges of trained nurses, it is the 
opinion of this board of trustees that they should be increased rather than 
diminished. 

For the reasons stated above we do not care to take any part in supporting 
or furthering the objects of your organization. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Park Weed Willis, president. 
(Signed) John Hunt, secretary. 
Board of Trustees of the King County Medical Society. 

STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 

The association which makes this subject its object of study will 
hold its first annual meeting in Baltimore, Maryland, on November 9, 
10, and 11. A general session will be held on the opening day, and on 
the two following, special sessions will be devoted to the following 
subjects : 

Municipal, state and federal prevention: chairman, Dr. Wm, H. 
Welch, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore; secretary, Dr. John 
S. Fulton, secretary-general International Congress on Hygiene and De- 
mography, Washington. 

Medical prevention: chairman, Dr. L. Emmett Holt, 14 W. 55th 
Street, New York City; secretary, Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 125 East 71st 
Street, New York City. 

Educational prevention: chairman, Dr. Helen C. Putnam, chairman 
of the committee to investigate the teaching of hygiene, appointed by the 
American Academy of Medicine, 1903, Providence, R. I.; secretary, 
Prof. Abby L. Marlatt, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Philanthropic prevention: chairman, Dr. Hastings H. Hart, director 
Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 105 East 23d 
Street, New York City; secretary, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, superin- 
tendent United Charities, Chicago, 111. 
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Nurses who are engaged in the care of infants, whether in homes, 
institutions, or in district work, would do well to join this association 
(annual dues $3), and to attend its meetings whenever possible. The 
headquarters of the association are in the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty Building, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
executive secretary is Gertrude B. Knipp. 

MISS DOCK'S HYGIENE AND MORALITY 

Our review of Miss Dock's new book has been delayed until now by 
two unavoidable circumstances : the illness at the time the book appeared 
of our reviewing editor, Miss Cameron, and the suspension of our depart- 
ment material by the issue of the convention number. Most of our readers 
have doubtless seen notices of the book in the medical and lay press, 
which, so far as we have seen, have given it a warm welcome, and we hope 
are planning to add to their libraries of nursing literature this important 
contribution to the campaign of education on moral prophylaxis. It is 
especially timely for use in our winter's consideration of this theme, and 
those who value Miss Dock's clear and thorough work, through her 
Journal department and through her " Materia Medica " and her share 
in the " History of Nursing," will eagerly welcome anything that comes 
from her pen, in addition to the vital subject considered. 

A NURSE'S INVENTION 

Women seem not to be naturally inventive ; most of our sick-room and 
bed-side appliances have originated in the brain of man, though nurses 
who are constantly studying the comfort of the helpless ought to be the 
first to see where improvements can be made. Occasionally we hear of 
some new device originated by a nurse, and we are glad when she is 
wise enough to obtain a patent and so reap the reward of her ingenuity 
for herself, beside adding to the comfort of others. 

A solitaire board, which has been sent as a gift to several of our ill 
nurses, has brought to our attention a simple and ingenious device in- 
vented and patented by Mrs. Fannie Smith, secretary of the Missouri 
State Board of Examiners, Kansas City. Solitaire is one of the diver- 
sions to which an invalid naturally turns, but it is almost impossible for 
a patient to manage the cards on a board or table, unless able to sit up. 
This new solitaire board is made of pasteboard, so is of light weight, 
and is in the form of an easel, the lower line being hollowed out to fit 
over the body. It has folds or pockets which hold the cards in place, 
yet allow all to be plainly seen, so that it may be used with success by one 
who is reclining or lying flat. 
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The board will eventually be on sale in many places, it is hoped, but 
at present can be obtained directly from Mrs. Smith whose address is 
always to be found in our official directory under the heading Boards of 
Examiners. 

THE NIGHTINGALE POST CARD 

It seems to us a good suggestion that state societies holding conven- 
tions during the fall or winter should send to the Illinois nurses for a 
supply of the Nightingale post cards and have them on sale. We feel 
no hesitation in calling attention to them again, for their purpose is so 
beneficent and far-reaching, the shack to be erected from the proceeds 
of their sale being intended for the use of any nurse suffering from 
tuberculosis. The beautiful picture of Miss Nightingale will have an 
added value at this time. 

THE BELLEVUE APPOINTMENT 

The position of superintendent of nurses at Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals is one of the most important and responsible in the country 
and has been ably filled by Annie W. Goodrich, who resigned recently to 
take the position of inspector of nurse training schools of New York state. 
Her successor is Clara D. Noyes, who comes from St. Luke's Hospital, 
New Bedford, where she has been superintendent of the hospital and 
training school for more than nine years, during which time she has seen 
the hospital grow from a capacity of fifty beds to one hundred and 
twenty. Miss Noyes is a graduate of Johns Hopkins, where she served 
in various executive positions for two years after graduation, and was 
then, for three years, superintendent of the training school of the New 
England Hospital of Boston before going to New Bedford. She will 
be greatly missed in Massachusetts state work, and will be warmly wel- 
comed in New York City. 

AN ANNIVERSARY 

" The way had seemed long to come; it was short to look back upon." 
So it seems always when we reach a mile-stone and pause a moment. 
With this issue, the Journal completes its tenth volume, — a steady up- 
hill climb, with many difficulties and discouragements, many joys and 
victories. 

The Journal was founded by a group of women connected with 
our two national organizations to be the mouth-piece for those societies, 
a bond of union between scattered nurses, and a means of education. We 
believe we can honestly say it has fulfilled its purpose. Our national 
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societies have grown from small bands to tremendous organizations, state 
societies exist wherever any large number of nurses is represented, local 
societies in counties and cities are multiplying, — everywhere there is a 
union of interests, a oneness of purpose, a general intelligence on nursing 
and public health problems which would hardly have been possible without 
the connecting link between workers and thinkers which has been fur- 
nished by the Journal. 

State registration was only a dream when the Journal was first 
issued ; now there are laws for the registration of nurses in twenty-three 
states, with the standards which the Journal has advocated practically 
uniform. Nursing education has advanced and been harmonized wher- 
ever these laws exist. In all this work, the Journal has been the chief 
guide and inspiration of the workers. 

The Journal has been particularly fortunate in holding its corps 
of workers in loyal co-operation. The editor-in-chief, Miss Palmer, has 
guided its course from the beginning, — when she did her editorial work 
in the evening, in addition to her duties as. superintendent of a large 
hospital, — to the present time, when she and her assistant in the Roches- 
ter office devote all their time to it. Miss Davis, who with her own 
hand wrote the letters which resulted in our first subscription list of 700, 
and who was president of the Journal Company until it was firmly 
established, has twice been business manager, and has stood always 
ready to serve when needed in any way that she could. Miss Mclsaac, 
who made herself responsible for collecting three articles a month during 
the Journal's first year (no easy task), has twice been, and is now, 
president of the Journal Company. Miss Eiddle has been treasurer of 
that Company from the beginning, faithfully fulfilling her duties year 
after year, the only member of the Board of Directors to hold her position 
unchanged. Miss Dock has, from the first, conducted the Foreign De- 
partment, giving invaluable history and current news of nursing affairs 
abroad, so that our readers have always had a world-wide view. Though 
she is now dropping most other interests to devote herself to the question 
of political equality, she will still keep her Journal department. Miss 
Scovil, some years ago, gave up active nursing work, but she contributes 
her share toward nursing education by each month reading and studying 
the medical journals for our benefit, and all this throughout the ten years 
with no compensation. Miss Cameron, with the same faithfulness, has 
for many years written the book reviews always with a spicy comment, 
which makes the review worth reading for its own sake. 

We cannot let this occasion pass without paying tribute, also, to the 
loyalty and interest of our publishers, who, from the time they took 
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pains to train the editor-in-chief for those parts of her work which she 
could not understand without experience, up to the present, have been 
as eager for the welfare of the Journal as if it were their own, never fail- 
ing to give warning when they saw danger ahead, sharing the experience 
they have acquired in the conduct of the other magazines published by 
them, standing back of the editor in a multitude of problems which are 
constantly arising and of which no one outside can have any conception. 

The financial standing of the magazine was never more satisfactory 
than at the present time. The subscription list has reached its highest 
point and is gaining more rapidly than at any previous time in its history. 

Through the earlier 3'ears it seemed hard for the associations to realize 
their responsibility for their own magazine, but since the activity in 
regard to the Journal Purchase Fund, especially since the Minneapolis 
meeting, there has been a decided increase in their co-operation and 
support. 

VISITING NURSE DEPARTMENT 

This comparatively new department was in charge of Miss Fulmer 
until within the last few months. She undertook it reluctantly and gave 
it up with relief, finding herself too busy to give it close personal super- 
vision. After a short interval, a new editor was found, Edna L. Foley, 
R.N., a Smith College and Hartford Hospital graduate, and supervising 
nurse of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. Although her own work 
demands much time, she will endeavor to edit the department as well, 
and she hopes for the co-operation of all visiting and welfare nurses. 
Material may be sent directly to her, or to the Kochester office of the 
Journal, from which place it will be forwarded to her. 

THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

In response to many inquiries we wish to announce that Miss Palmer 
is gaining in strength and hopes to resume her duties in the early fall. 
She has received so many kind notes of sympathy and interest that, 
"like Eoosevelt," she feels obliged to acknowledge them gratefully 
through this channel and to ask her friends to pardon her for not replying 
to each one. 

back numbers of the journal 

The demand for each issue of the Journal is so great that it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to obtain back numbers. Our June and 
July editions, both of reasonable size, are already exhausted, and nurses 
whose subscriptions expire with this number are warned to renew at 
once if they wish to keep their files complete. 
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A GLIMPSE AHEAD 

The October number will contain the usual departments and news, 
but the solid matter will be a memorial to Isabel Hampton Eobb, includ- 
ing sketches of her life and work by some of our best writers and her 
best friends, and accounts of the memorial exercises. We hope to have 
some interesting photographs for illustration. 

Our plans for the winter include articles on training-school adminis- 
tration, many on private duty, some on the care of the insane, and others 
of general interest. We wish graduate head nurses in hospitals would 
make greater use of the Journal for an exchange of ideas. We should 
welcome letters from them telling what subjects would be of most value 
in their work. 

A CORRECTION 

We are desired to make the following corrections in the convention 
proceedings, page 873 of the August Journal. Miss O'Halloran did 
not attend the meetings. Miss E. L. Felker, of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
spoke of the work in that state. " Nurses who are unpaid, untrained," 
should read, " nurses who are well paid, but untrained." " Nurses are 
not afraid to meet this call," should read, " nurses are afraid to meet this 
call." 

In making this correction we wish to explain why it is that in spite 
of careful reading of the minutes by the president and secretary of the 
Associated Alumna?, as well as by the Journal editors, such errors will 
sometimes occur. All possible pains are taken to have every statement 
correct, many letters being written for this purpose before the material is 
sent to press, but the stenographer's notes always contain some mistakes 
because he cannot hear clearly what is said. Our members are not yet 
suffieiently trained in public speaking to enunciate clearly, to talk slowly, 
and to give the name on rising. We are improving with each convention, 
but it is still true that women's meetings are hard to report accurately. 



